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From the Bookshelves 


Man: Real and Ideal. By Edwin Grant Conklin. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.50. 

Out of his store of technical knowledge and ripe philo- 
sophical reflections a great biologist, who has been honored 
by election to the presidency of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, here offers his conclusions concerning man’s 
nature, development and destiny. The book contains a 
revision and elaboration of the Sharp Foundation Lectures 
of the Rice Institute for 1941. The author shrewdly 
surmises in the preface that what he has written will seem 
“too teleological and anthropomorphic for rigidly experi- 
mental mechanists and too mechanistic and naturalistic for 
adherents of voluntarism and supernaturalism.” But this 
pursuit of a “middle way” is dictated by the evidence as 
Dr. Conklin sees it. He finds ground for “believing that 
in the long run ‘truth is mighty and will prevail,’ that 
reason is more enduring than unreason, and right stronger 
than wrong.” 

The mechanisms of evolution and genetics are de- 
scribed ; true and false meanings of “race” are explained ; 
a tenable, as contrasted with a romantic, conception of 
“progress” is presented. The non-technical reader, strange 
to biological literature, will have misconceptions removed 
and vague ides clarified. He will learn that the often 
repeated statement, “Human nature does not change,” is 
substantially true if biological heredity—what is in the 
“genes” —is referred to, but quite false and irrelevant if 
the possibilities of definite cultural progress are what is 
meant. 

Thus “nature” and “nurture” are seen in balance. The 
genes give us potentialities ; environment alone can make 
them actualities. Eugenics gets its challenging appeal from 
the fact that civilization has so largely nullified natural 
selection—the process by which the environment, on sub- 
human levels, selects those individuals and types that have 
greatest survival value. Imperfections in physical structure 
and health deficiencies of which nature would make short 
shrift modern civilization nurtures. To be sure, such 
defects as are “acquired” within the life history of the 
individual—not in the genes—biologists regard as negligi- 
ble in terms of heredity ; they are, in general, not inherited. 
But modern man makes little effort to see that the con- 
genitally unfit do not reproduce or that the finest hereditary 
equipment multiplies itself. However, Dr. Conklin thinks 
that a radical eugenics program presents insuperable diffi- 
culties. 

On the other hand it must not be assumed that because 
nature’s stern law of survival has been tampered with. 
human evolution is at an end. Unpredictable “gene 
mutations” occur in man as in lower orders. Yet, barring 
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a repetition of great geological changes that in the past 
made continents, oceans and deserts, man is likely to 
remain substantially as he is, biologically speaking. 

Dr. Conklin’s view of man is “organismal” rather than 
mechanistic. He recognizes mechanism in all living things, 
but sees it subordinated to purpose. He is naturalistic in 
that he sees man as a child of nature, and he believes in the 
unity of nature. He says that in common with Samuel 
Alexander, Dewey, Whitehead and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he is “convinced that the reasoning, self- 
conscious personality has developed out of the unconscious 
biological organism or germ under the influence of envi- 
ronmental stimuli, and that body and mind are aspects 
of one and the same nature.” He repudiates a materialism 
which seeks to explain life from matter up, so to speak; 
he seeks to understand all physical phenomena from mind 
down. There is thus an element of panpsychism in his 
thought. He believes in moral freedom because no 
philosophy that denies it can be “lived.” Science never 
discloses absolute truth, nor attains ultimate values but 
its method and discipline are ethical in character. Reli- 
gion, as the author conceives it, is of the “natural” rather 
than the “supernatural” type in that he can admit no 
glaring discontinuities in the order of nature. He sees 
nothing “contra-natural.” Yet one gains the impression 
that the universal “natural law” which science enthrones 
is in his thought inclusive of that “natural moral law” of 
which theologians speak. In any case religion is declared 
to be of eternal and universal validity, for “there are no 
substitutes that can take its place; neither science, art, 
nor forms of social organization, such as democracy, 
fascism, or communism, can be substituted for it. It can 
never be outgrown, for its need is omnipresent and ever 
increasing.” F. E. J. 


Man and His Works. By Edward Lee Thorndike. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1943. $2.50. 
Dr. Thorndike, whose place in the history of psychology 

is secure, summarizes in these William James Lectures 

(Harvard, 1942), many of the conclusions of his exhaus- 

tive researches in relation to basic problems of individual 

and social life. He remains, as he has been throughout 
his career, a “connectionist” in psychological theory— 
focusing attention upon S-+R (situation-response) bonds 
as the key to learning. The human infant does not begin 
by “random” motions to master his environment but, 
rather, with an enormous repertoire of reactions rooted in 
the genes. He “learns” as these reactions are stamped in 
or stamped out through the effects of their satisfying 
repetition. He learns little or nothing through pure 
imitation. He has a rich store of instinctive tendencies, 
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though not the conventional set of “instincts.” Thus the 
“Thorndikian” psychology is distinguished by its use of 
two factors, “repetition and reward,” to account for “the 
development of the infinitely rich, elaborate, and complex 
array of S-+R probabilities which a human mind is.” 

‘The social significance of this emphasis on reward is 
developed in a chapter on punishment, in which the author 
records learning experiments tending to prove that “pun- 
ishing” eflects following wrong choices are of little 
potency as compared with rewarding effects following 
right choices. ‘The results of those experiments surprised 
him. He is careful, however, to avoid sweeping penalogical 
conclusions. “The reformative and preventive action of 
punishinents,” he says, “by way of fear, shame, and self- 
interest needs extensive study to measure what it does 
accomplish, and intensive analysis to learn how it accom- 
plishes it. The facts about their reformative and preven- 
tive action upon convicted offenders are not encouraging. 
Indeed it seems likely that if a thousand such were sep- 
arated into two random halves, one of which was left un- 
punished, the future careers of the two groups would not 
diifer greatly.” 

The author’s method is vigorously analytical, standing 
in contrast to the work reviewed above, with its “organ- 
ismal” and “holistic” emphasis. Thorndike is always 
interested in getting a step nearer the ultimate “ele- 
ments.” This tendency gives a certain severity to his 
social analysis. Men’s interest in public affairs is “‘slight 
except when the public affair has an obvious influence 
on their private affairs, or has dramatic appeal.” “He 
who is given power tends to slip into tyranny, benevolent 
or otherwise... . These and other facts lend some truth 
to the saying that nobody is good enough to rule his 
fellow men. Lut somebody must.” Our legal system is 
said to be encumbered by “rather archaic definitions of 
action, voluntary, involuntary, intention, the will, motive, 
choice, etc.,” which are “mainly decorative.” The psy- 
chology actually used by law is a “simple behaviorism” 
which “requites certain persons for certain behavior” ; 
but it is “decorated with terms and distinctions from 
theology and rather antiquated psychology .. . to give 
the impression that the law is founded on everlasting 
truths of human nature.” Again, “surely a world of two 
billion men such as they now are would be much inferior 
to a world of the one billion of them rating highest on a 
scale of service to welfare.” 

All this does not mean that the writing is cynical. As 
the last quotation indicates, and as appears again and 
again in the text, the author has a sort of ruthless concern 
for the achievement of social excellence. In the final 
chapter which is devoted to the theme of his earlier book, 
Your City, he says: “By personal predilection I sympa- 
thize deeply with Puritanism, but as an honest psycholo- 
gist I must report that, other things being equal, the 
more cars and radios there are per thousand residents, the 
better.” When he offers as one finding that “there is no 
evidence that a high percentage of church membership 
increases human welfare,” the most sensible reaction is 
serious reflection rather than irritation. F. E. J. 


Soul of Russia. By Helen Iswolsky. New York, Sheed and 


Ward, 1943. $2.75. 

Miss Iswolsky, daughter of the Russian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs 1906-10 and Ambassador to Paris during 
the first World War, gives evidence of a wide knowledge 
of cultural, historical and religious trends in Russia, 
although the atmosphere of her hook is that of the pre- 
Soviet intelligentsia. An Orthodox Russian, she became a 
Catholic of the Eastern Rite in 1923. She addresses “the 


Catholic who wants to know something about his sepa. 
rated brothers” in an effort to show “where Catholicism 
and Orthodoxy can meet and how Russia, in spite of the 
Schism, is still linked by an invisible bond to the Universal 
Church.” She finds impulses strongly at work in the 
Soviet Union which derive from the Russian Orthodox 
Church, promoting unity, fostering spirituality, and “pre. 
serving the old ideal of social justice and human solidarity 
founded on brotherhood which is the true expression of 
Russia’s soul.” 

Christianization of the primitive pagan Slavs came 
through their spontaneous emotional acceptance of the 
moral and social content of the Christian message. That 
impulse has survived the strangling effects of Byzantine 
fixed forms, secular control of the church, and even 
persecution from a modern materialistic creed. What 
broke under the Revolution, the author says, was only the 
rigid shell of church administration. 

The Christian faith having reached the people through 
ritual and religious art rather than theological under- 
standing, liturgical tradition, ritual and symbols readily 
became identified with truth. The struggle over church 
reforms found extremist expression and weakened the 
church with both the people and the state. The literary 
and cultural renaissance of the nineteenth century together 
with restriction of the authority of the church hierarchy 
set free ‘“‘a tremendous spiritual potential which had 
already drifted loose from its moorings” in the church, 
and political protest swelled. Russian socialism and 
populism, ‘ however, differed essentially from Marxism 
in that they were founded on personalism. Populism, 
social service by the aristocracy as expiation of wrong- 
doing, and the establishment of an equitable social order 
based on the peasant commune are the fundamental 
themes of the Russian emancipation movement. 

Just prior to the Revolution, says Miss Iswolsky, Or- 
thodoxy was penetrating liberal and socialist circles “in 
which there developed a radical messianism inspired by 
Russia’s highest religious and social ideals.” The February 
Revolution in 1917 instituted “a true democratic regime” 
based on the program of the Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party, which was anti-totalitarian and non-Marxist popu- 
lism. Lenin’s triumph imported a Western materialism 
that was alien to the Russian spirit. The people’s Chris- 
tian and humanist tradition precluded the victory of 
“Lenin’s godless myth” in spite of temporary success in 
presenting Marxian collectivism as a fulfilment of the 
people’s social aspirations. “Communism is quite out of 
the picture in Soviet Russia. It may still be the official 
regime, a new kind of state religion, to be preached 
chiefly by propagandists ‘abroad, but Russia’s true ideals 
are to be found elsewhere: in the ideology of the MIR— 
human solidarity, mutual responsibility in the face of 
emergency, the defense of the weak against the strong, 
brotherhood in labor and suffering.” 

In the influential social teaching of Soloviev, fore- 
running personalism, Miss Iswolsky finds affinity with 
Western Catholic trends and with Maritain’s Christian 
humanism. From it, she says, arose a new school of 
thought in Russian Orthodoxy, a religious revival in 
Petersburg on the eve of the Revolution, and a new 
movement toward Rome. His inspiration has been pre- 
served, she says, in the Orthodox emigré church. 

The book is a challenging one although the interpreta- 
tion of the post-Revolution era seems too facile. E. T. 


The Secret of Soviet Strength. By Hewlett Johnson. New 
York, International Publishers, 1943. $1.50. 


A curious sense of passage into a modern world 
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accompanies the perusal of this volume after that reviewed 
in the foregoing. It is a review of the “massive moral and 
material achievements” of the U.S.S.R. which the Dean 
believes have been largely ignored in emphasizing its 
defects. 

Russia's strength in protecting life Dean Johnson finds 
based on her strength in releasing life and developing 
latent human capacity, a result of the moral principle and 
scientific method which she had introduced “into the 
heart of productive life.” “Never too strongly,” he says, 
“can we urge that it is Russia’s moral, scientific and com- 
mon sense program which has been the means today ot 
her—and our—salvation.” 

The Dean would give the Stalin Constitution “a leading 
place in the line of liberal constitutions” which began 
with the Magna Charta. It assures the right to work, to 
rest, to education, to security. The Soviet worker is 
liberated irom class inequality, which “is based on exploi- 
tation of one group by another.” In the matter of elec- 
toral rights it is pointed out that although no opposition 
candidate appears on Election day a prior popular election 
has been held at public meetings where various candidates 
have been put forward. Regarding the absence of an 
“opposition” in Russian political lite the writer says: 
“How far this is bound up in our own case with vested 
interests and class dominance | leave others to judge. 
Where both are removed, one fundamental reason, at 
least, ior a formal ‘opposition’ is removed.” It is, never- 
theless, a “vital corrective.” 


The removal of power from the Young Communist 
League and the emphasis on the right of non-Party mem- 
bers to full powers with the Party argue, the author thinks, 
against the danger that the Communist Party dominates 
the people’s representatives. So, too, the “deliberate 
subordination” of the Executive to the Supreme Soviet, 
and the determination of the latter to control the Budget. 
The Soviet citizen, the Dean holds, is possessed of an 
electoral equality which is made more real by his eco- 
nomic standing. “Communism makes more massive de- 
mands on character ‘than any other form of society.” 

Liberty is increasing with stability and security although 
the trend has been interrupted by the war. Added to the 
workers’ free opportunity to procure a developed per- 
sonality and economic security is “the freedom of being 
part owners with others of the means of production and 
of having a real voice in the conduct of industry.” As for 
morality, “the tap-root of selfish acquisition has been cut 
at one blow” and “the clash between the lessons of 
Sunday and the practice of Monday” resolved. Removal 
of economic fear has released energy. The deceits of 
competitive industry and science have been relegated. The 
true pursuit of vocation gives creative zest to living. The 
removal of profit makes for cleaner public life. 

Summing up, Dean Johnson finds that “Russia’s beliefs 
have affinity with religion.” Like Miss Iswolsky, he finds 
a different emphasis in Eastern and Western religion. 
The Eastern stress is on acts of worship, that of the West 
on religious teaching. Soviet Russia, therefore, in legaliz- 
ing worship “recognizes what seems to her to be the 
genuine element in religion” and “the Orthodox Church 
would agree . . . that worship was the central, if not the 
exclusive element, in religion.” It is not realized that in 
forbidding teaching and religious propaganda—in order 
to suppress fifth columnism—they are, in Western eyes, 
causing undue hardship. 

As is well known, Dean Johnson has for years been an 
enthusiastic admirer of the Soviet Union, and this book 
is presented frankly in its defense. E. T. 
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The Displacement of Population in Europe. By Eugene M. 
Kulischer. Montreal, International Labor Organization, 
1943. $1.50. Available in this country from Miss Ethel M. 
Johnson, 734 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 

More than 30,000,000 men, women and children have 
been torn from their homes and their native soil in 
Europe since the beginning of the war, according to an 
estimate contained in this exhaustive study of the dis- 
placement of European populations. Of the total, Profes- 
sor Kulischer estimates, more than 4,000,00 were Jews. 

The author distinguishes three main categories among 
those involved in the great European population move- 
ments of the past four years. He describes these as (a) 
Germans and persons of German origin who have been 
moved into occupied countries; (b) non-Germans who 
have left their homes under the threat of invasion or who 
have been the victims of wholesale transfer, deportation 
or expulsion from the invaded countries; (c) prisoners 
of war and workers recruited individually in the countries 
under German occupation for work in Germany or other 
occupied territories. The study examines these three cate- 
gories in great detail on the basis of information derived 
from sources which are indicated. 

The acknowledged aim of the German Government, the 
study points out, is to redistribute the population of 
Europe so as to establish German influence and leadership 
over the largest possible area. “The mass displacements 
of non-German populations were matched by the trans- 
plantation of Germans or people of Germanic origin into 
the zones assigned to German settlement. . . . 

“To these displacements of population in fulfillment of 
a long-term policy has been added the transfer of millions 
of workers” within Germany and to Germany from other 
countries. “In the opposite direction, a growing army 
of officials, technicians, employes and key workers has 
crossed the frontier to administer the occupied countries 
and exploit their economic resources. Lastly, with the 
expansion of the war economy in the occupied territories 
and the strengthening of military defence works on their 
borders, these currents of migration have multiplied and 
crossed each other in every direction.” “It is impossible 
to anticipate how much farther these population move- 
ments will go during the coming months,” Professor 
Kulischer says. “Until 1942, their development was 
governed by two factors—the advance of the Axis armies 
and the labor requirements of the German economy... . 
Today the German march forward is checked and even 
reversed. Not only is Germany unable to extend the scope 
of its activities any further, but outside the ring formed 
by the German armies evacuation has come to a stop and 
the former inhabitants will gradually return to their 
homes. Within the ring, on the other hand, population 
movements may be expected to become more violent than 
ever.” 

The task of resettlement will require the greatest pos- 
sible amount of international organization and collabora- 
tion. “In some cases,” the author says, “repatriation will 
be the obvious solution. The vast majority of the people 
concerned will ask nothing better. Their help will be 
needed to rebuild their countries.” Some redistribution 
of labor between countries may be necessary if there is to 
be full employment. To some, emigration overseas will 
seem to be the solution. 


This tremendous task of resettlement can only be 
accomplished if there is international organization to 
carry on repatriation on a large scale, to act as an inter- 
national employment office and to coordinate the “inter- 
ests of the countries of emigration and immigration and 
of making available the capital necessary to enable the 
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labor of the former countries to be used to develop the 
material resources of the latter.” 


Technology and Livelihood; An Inquiry into the Changing 
Technological Basis for Production as Affecting Employ- 
ment and Living Standards. By Mary L. Fleddérus and 
Mary van Kleeck. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1944. $1.25. 

The authors of this significant little book are, re- 
spectively, research associate and director of the Depart- 
ment of industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation. ‘They 
point out that not only have there been fundamental 
changes in the nature of man’s work because of the new 
technology ; “new meaning is given to standards of living” 
as well. Lhey suggest that “optimum standards” might be 
defined as those which ‘‘shall constitute the most favorable 
conditions for the individual’s participation in society... . 
Clearly the prevailing levels of living of the community and 
the degree to which they conform to potential standards 
measure success or failure in utilization of science and 
invention.” 

Economics, as a social science, originated in the tech- 
nological changes of the early industrial revolution. There 
is need now for research which may “guide society 
toward . . . higher standards of life.” If the “area of 
man’s control of his environment” is to be widened then 
the barriers between “natural” science and “social” science 
must be removed for neither technology nor sociology can 
be really scientific “unless both are viewed as aspects of 
the reality which constitutes man’s experience in the 
productive process.” Such research must be so integrated 
as to recognize “the totality of man’s life in the com- 
munity, whether local, regional, national, or world-wide.” 
Social science, like technology, cannot be static for “change 
is constant, and a change in any part affects the whole and 
all other parts.” Without the knowledge of human life 
and association that comes from the social sciences and 
devotion to the general welfare, “the inevitable change 
resulting from technological advance may turn to waste 
and human misery.” I. M. C. 


Christian Adult Education in Rural Asia and Africa. By 
T. H. P. Sailer. New York, Friendship Press, 1943. $1.25; 
pa., 75 cents. 

Dr. Sailer might well be called the dean of missionary 
educators. He writes out of comprehensive knowledge, 
documenting his text with a multitude of references. This 
little book is not about adult education in any limited or 
formal sense; rather it portrays the nature and scope of 
the missionary task, the conditions of its performance, 
and its consequent challenge to education at the adult 
level. 

Sympathetic and understanding with respect to the 
historic missionary enterprise, the author sees clearly 
the contrast between its earlier assumptions and aims—its 
dependence on the spoken word, its radical approach to 
strange cultures, its preoccupation with the impartation 
of a message that was assumed to be almost infinitely 
potent in itselfi—and the educational conception that has 
slowly been winning its way in the minds of missionaries. 
The change is epitomized in the statement of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928. “Our 
fathers were impressed with the horror that men should 
die without Christ. . . . We share that horror; we are 
impressed also with the horror that men should live with- 
out Christ.” Since its first missionary adventures Ameri- 
can Christianity has been “exposed to a new universe of 
thought.” 

On the other hand the reader is impressed with the 


fact that the very confrontation of appalling human need, 
particularly in the field of medical missions, has all along 
given the missionary movement a warm humanitarian 
character. The development of agricultural missions 
illustrates the capacity of the missionary movement to 
combine evangelical intention with social effort, drawing 
upon all that modern science and education have to offer, 
The Madras Conference in 1938 explicitly directed the 
attention of the church to “economic and social environ. 
ment.” Says Dr. Sailer: “Instruction in agricultural 
technique which does not regenerate the inner nature and 
a presentation of the Christian message which does not 
make better farmers are both inadequate.” 

The literacy movement is described with all its romance 
and its difficulties, yet without illusion, for “in view of 
the fact that Japan is a literate nation and Germany an 
educated one, we must not expect too much from the mere 
ability to read and write.” 

The significance of cultural differences is strikingly 
shown in a list of questions which the author propounds, 
growing out of polygamous customs in Africa: “Should a 
man with several wives send all away except the one he 
married first? What is to become of their children? In 
some cases it may be easy for the women to find other 
husbands. Is this Biblical? Their families may not be 
willing to receive them back, especially if the bride price 
is not refunded. Should a woman without visible means 
of support be turned loose on the world when her most 
likely occupation will be prostitution? Should not dis- 
tinction be made between willful polygamists and those 
who cannot dispose of extra wives without great hardship 
to them?” The institution of caste in India likewise calls 
for difficult decisions, as does the family system in China. 
Where social customs are so closely bound up with reli- 
gious practices and sanctions, how shall Christianity deal 
with them? The question takes on added importance 
where native ritual and ceremony seem to have permanent 
value—where they “are needed as a corrective to a chilly 
secularism,” F. J. 


Tell It to the Padre. By Robert W. Searle. New York, 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1943. $1.00. 


The executive secretary of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches here makes an impassioned plea 
for a revitalized religion. The natural law of human 
relations, like physical law, he says, is cooperation. ‘Does 
law extend thus far and anarchy follow at the place where 
the universe can be consciously used and appreciated ?” 
Our present vast and profound disasters “warn us that 
law exists and that law has been broken.” The Golden 
Rule, as stated by Jesus? “is a law, an inexorable law, an 
immutable law,” and its focus is upon man’s relations 
with his fellow men. 

The Church’s concept of God, its vocabulary and its 
liturgy, have been carried over from the pre-scientific age 
and have no relevance to modern mental furnishing. But 
the concept of God found in Jesus’ teaching coincides with 
that which emerges from the contemplation of natural law. 
The God of nature, hidden in his works, “unfailingly 
demands of man that he understand and obey the law 
upon which his material welfare depends.” ; 

The Church must revaluate its message, reformulate its 
vocabulary and revise its ritual, and also rethink its 
strategy. The implications of its principles for its own 
organized life, for interchurch and interdenominational 
relations, for worship, fellowship, Christian education, and 
demands on Christian people must be translated into 
action. 
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